TROUBLED    MINDS
and those self-righteous admonitions which were once ad-
dressed from London to a turbulent Europe, now emanate
from Washington, a wider stretch of water than from Calais
to Dover being necessary to facilitate them. The cult of
Imperialism has moved with them across the Atlantic. It
is Hollywood rather than Elstree which delights (as in
The Lives of a Bengal Lancer) in portraying outposts of
Empire and the stern glory of the White Man's Burden.
Peace in our time, is an ancient prayer, devoutly uttered
by generation after generation; what is unusual about this
generation is that among them the belief has been preva-
lent that peace was assured. Their desire for peace ex-
pressed itself in an institution, resolutions, pledges, a
conviction that what they dreaded could not happen; and
when the institution proved worthless, the resolutions and
pledges of no account, the conviction of no validity, they
wondered why, many explanations being offered, some in-
dignant, some despairing, and some struggling still to be
hopeful. Statesmen were to blame for wrongly interpret-
ing, or wilfully misinterpreting, the will of those they
represented. Or, class interest was to blame,1 leading the
privileged to prefer the hazards of war to promoting a
universal peace which might jeopardise their privileges;
making them acquiesce in Japan's and Italy's acts of aggres-
sion, and in Germany's growing strength, for fear that if
these countries were frustrated, their Governments would
be discredited, and proletarian revolutions result. Or, the
League's ideals in the present condition of mankind, had
proved too exalted to be practicable, but their application,
having once been attempted, would doubtless be attempted
again, probably with greater success.
Such explanations, each sufficiently plausible to satisfy
some troubled minds, most found inadequate. If states-
men had betrayed the trust imposed in them, all were alike
guilty, since all had at different times been entrusted with
*An assiduous promoter of this view has been * Vigilantes', a pseudonym
which became unnecessary when in 1938 K. Zilliacus, whose identity it
hid, left the League Secretariat after being employed for eighteen years
in the Information Department. See, for instance, his Between Two Wars.
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